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Collections  for  gifts  are  so  common  that  most  women  regard  them  as  part  of  the 
office  routine  and  many  employers  give  them  their  blessing.  Of  200  firms  polled 
by  Industrial  Relations  News,  71  percent  permit  private  fund-raising  for  events 
like  weddings  and  birthdays.  However,  some  companies  officially  pass  the 
basket  in  order  to  regulate  the  frequency  and  manner  of  collection. 

White-collar  girls  view  collections  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  of  members  of  our  Readers'  Panel.  A  switchboard  operator  on 
a  new  job  said,  "I'm  all  for  them.  Last  week,  I  made  my  first  contribution  here. 
It  made  me  feel  good,  and  I  enjoyed  going  to  the  luncheon.  It  reminded  me  of 
old  times  at  my  previous  place.  I  still  look  my  gift  cards  over  and  enjoy  them." 
A  secretary  who  had  discussed  the  subject  with  more  than  a  hundred  people 
in  the  past  few  years  repxDrted,  "They  all  are  against  collections,  although  most 
of  them  will  participate  rather  than  be  known  as  a  'bad  fellow.'  " 

Most  panel  members  don't  mind  donating  under  certain  conditions;  If  the 
occasion  is  really  important,  the  recipient  has  several  years'  service,  only 
close  associates  are  included,  and  no  one  is  told  how  much  to  give. 

The  women  usually  gave  50  cents  or  a  dollar  to  each  collection,  and  their  annual 
donations  ranged  from  $4  to  $20.  One  woman  estimated  it  would  cost  $50  to  $75 
a  year  if  she  gave  to  every  collection  and  attended  each  presentation  dinner. 

Gift-giving  can  be  overdone.  Office  women  drew  the  line  at  gifts  for  "transients" 
who  haven't  been  there  long;  baby  showers,  especially  for  a  second  baby;  a 
hospital  checkup  or  a  brief  illness.  A  reader  thought  the  limit  was  reached 
"when  a  girl  said  she  lost  her  pay  envelope,  and  her  co-workers  were  asked 
to  make  up  her  week's  pay." 

Collections  don't  overburden  people  in  small  offices  or  when  groups  set  up 
ground  rules.  One  woman  in  a  company  with  30  employees  averages  eight 
collections  a  year,  with  a  dollar  as  the  usual  donation.  An  eight-girl  office  limits 
gift-giving  to  two  occasions.  If  a  girl  gets  married  or  leaves,  the  rest  take  her  to 
dinner  and  a  show  and  give  her  a  gift.  This  plan  costs  "not  more  than  $10 
yearly." 

Another  office  staff  treats  each  girl  to  luncheon  and  flowers  on  her  birthday. 
Each  one  spends  about  $2  on  such  an  event,  including  her  own  check.  Gift¬ 
giving  expense  is  nominal  in  a  Canadian  office  with  six  or  eight  women.  The 
group  sends  flowers  when  an  employee  is  ill  or  suffers  bereavement;  occasionally 
gives  a  wedding  or  farewell  gift  or  a  present  for  a  special  anniversary  or  an 
extended  trip. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Chiefly  the  mold  of  a  man's  fortune 


Seated,  left  to  right:  Edna  Powell;  Helen  Harder,  assistant  treasurer-agent;  Gertrude  Hebert;  Doris  Murphy,  treasurer-agent;  Darlene 
Roberts,  president;  Frances  Broeker;  Pauhne  Cable;  Marjorie  White;  Pauline  Turner.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Ruth  Kennedy; 
Dorothy  Albert,  vice  president;  Madeline  Helm,  since  succeeded  by  Betty  Moser;  Bettye  Wilson;  Ruth  Kolb. 


Office  Women  of  the  Month: 

The  Dividettes 

A  year  ago,  a  group  of  women  at  A.  E.  Staley 
Manufacturing  Company,  Decatur,  Ill.,  decided  to 
study  and  invest  in  common  stocks.  Mrs.  Darlene 
Roberts  sparkplugged  the  idea  after  noting  that  her 
boss  was  doing  all  right  in  his  investment  club.  She 
organized  the  Dividettes  in  April  1959,  and  they  held 
their  first  meeting  last  May. 

Pool  Their  Resources 

Membership  is  limited  to  15  women.  Each  member 
puts  in  $10  a  month.  For  the  first  year,  however, 
everyone  put  in  $30  extra  every  third  month  in  order 
to  build  up  their  investment  sooner  and  to  allow 
purchase  of  some  stable,  good-income,  "blue  chip" 
stocks  as  a  reserve. 

At  the  monthly  meetings,  three  members  report  on 
three  different  companies,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  them  at  the  previous  meeting.  The  group  then  votes 
on  their  recommendations  to  purchase  or  pass  up 
stock  in  the  companies  studied.  Other  investment 
possibilities  are  discussed  with  the  group's  adviser, 
a  local  representative  of  a  nationwide  investment 


firm,  and  the  club  chooses  three  stocks  for  study  and 
consideration  at  the  next  meeting. 

Invest  $3,000,  Break  Even 

The  Dividettes  invested  close  to  $3,000  in  their 
first  year  and  were  within  40  cents  of  breaking  even 
at  the  last  count.  Breaking  even  is  considered  good 
performance  for  the  first  year  of  club  operation. 

So  far,  the  group  has  got  in  on  two  stock  splits, 
one  in  a  motorboat  manufacturing  company  and  the 
other  in  a  Southern  utility.  Stocks  in  their  portfolio 
include  Standard  Oil,  Staley's,  Santa  Fe  railroad,  the 
Food  Fair  chain,  American  Cyanamid,  and  Illinois 
Power. 

In  studying  one  company,  a  member  interviewed 
an  executive  in  that  firm  about  investment  possibili¬ 
ties.  His  fatherly  advice  was  not  to  invest  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  But  their  women's  intuition  told  them  to  buy 
some  stock  anyhow — and  they  made  money  on  it. 

The  members  enjoy  the  educational  benefits  of  the 
investment  club  as  well  as  the  expected  financial 
gains.  As  one  woman  explained,  "We  have  learned 
a  lot.  It's  interesting  to  sit  down  and  really  study 
these  things." 
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15  Enthusiastic  Dividettes 

Besides  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  is  a  market  and  posting 
clerk  in  the  meal  sales  department,  Soybean  Division, 
the  14  other  members  are: 

Dorothy  Albert,  secretary  to  the  manager.  Soybean 
Division; 

Frances  Broeker,  secretary  to  the  corporate 
secretary; 

Pauline  Cable,  office  manager  and  secretary. 
Export  Division; 

Jane  Ernst,  secretary,  process  engineering  depart¬ 
ment,  Manufacturing  Division; 

Helen  Harder,  retired,  formerly  cashier,  Financial 
Division; 

Gertrude  Hebert,  chief  order  clerk,  order  depart¬ 
ment,  Secretary's  Division; 

Ruth  Kennedy,  chief  oil  sales  clerk,  oil  refinery 
department.  Soybean  Division; 

Ruth  Kolb,  secretary.  Law  Division; 

Betty  Moser,  associate  research  chemist.  Research 
Division; 

Doris  Murphy,  secretary  to  the  president; 

Edna  Powell,  assistant  cashier.  Financial  Division; 

Pauline  Turner,  forelady.  Packaging; 

Marjorie  White,  secretary  to  the  marketing  man¬ 
ager,  industrial  sales  department.  Corn  Division; 

Bettye  Wilson,  chemist.  Research  Division. 

What’s  New  in  the  Office 

Stamp  WiD  Honor  Women 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field  will  issue  a  4-cent  stamp  honoring  "The  Ameri¬ 
can  Woman"  on  June  2,  1960,  coincidental  with  the 
anniversary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Women's  Bureau,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Both  officials  feel  that  the  stamp  will  pay  tribute  to 
American  women,  "who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
home  and  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  business 
and  professional  world."  The  stamp  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Sivard,  Chief  of  Exhibits  Division,  U.  S. 
Information  Agency. 

Average  Letter  Costs  $1.83 

In  a  recent  survey.  The  Dartnell  Corporation  found 
that  the  average  business  letter  costs  $1.83.  A  similar 
study  in  1953  showed  the  cost  was  $1.17.  Dartnell 
estimated  that  25  percent  savings  could  be  made  by 
using  shorter  letters,  form  letters,  and  window  enve¬ 
lopes,  where  possible;  using  modern  equipment;  and 
centralizing  stenographic  and  filing  departments. 

Teletype  Links  Hoosier  Libraries 

A  Teletype  network  has  linked  the  public  libraries 
of  Lake  County,  Indiana,  into  one  storehouse  of  infor¬ 


mation.  Reference  questions  from  any  of  these  libraries 
can  be  put  on  the  network  so  that  the  facilities  of  the 
whole  group  are  available  to  find  the  answer.  In 
addition,  requests  and  memos  can  be  received  simul¬ 
taneously  at  each  library. 

Unsung  Heroines  of  Business 

What's  your  opinion  of  women  bosses?  Is  it  really 
true  that  women  don't  like  to  work  for  other  women? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  having  a  woman  boss? 

If  you  have  worked  for  a  woman  boss  or  know  one 
who  is  a  good  supervisor,  the  third  Bulletin  contest 
offers  a  chance  to  give  credit  where  it  is  due. 

Just  state  your  ideas  about  women  bosses  in  250 
words  or  less,  typewritten,  if  possible  (double  spaced) . 
Include  your  name,  job  title,  company  name  and 
address,  and  mail  your  entry  to  the  editor  at  the 
address  on  the  last  page,  by  June  15,  1960. 

The  winner  will  receive  a  copy  of  Dartnell's  Corre¬ 
spondence  Manual  and  Transcribers'  Handbook,  with 
her  name  imprinted  in  gold.  Each  entrant  will  get  a 
new  Dartnell  booklet.  Less  tangible,  but  more  impor¬ 
tant,  letterwriters  will  win  the  gratitude  of  present 
and  future  women  bosses. 


More  Thoughts  on  Appearance 

Pet  Peeves 

Some  girls  who  are  a  size  14  insist  on  pouring 
themselves  (to  the  overflowing  point)  into  a  size  10 
.  .  .  The  fads  of  using  white  lipstick  and  exotic  eye 
makeup  must  be  revolting  to  the  boss.  This  proves 
two  things:  (1)  Advertising  reaches  most  people,  and 
(2)  a  sucker  is  born  every  minute. 

Louise  Pettersen 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pony  Girl 

A  working  girl  should  be  careful  of  her  hair  style. 
The  boss  doesn't  enjoy  a  pony  tail  being  slapped  in 
his  face  every  time  he  approaches  you  .  .  .  Let's  not 
have  fingernails  so  long  that  they  endanger  the  office 
force  or  become  a  hindrance  in  our  work. 

Carol  Kierejto 

A.  E.  Schmidt  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Foundation  for  Beauty 

Maybe  you  could  suggest  to  readers  that  we  men 
wish  more  office  women  would  wear  girdles.  We're 
tired  of  seeing  so  many  girls  bounce  around  the  office. 

— C.  E. 

Decatur,  Ill. 


Passing  an  envelope  around  for  voluntary  contributions,  with  no  amount  stipulated,  works  well 
in  one  office.  A  Kentucky  reader  described  another  way  to  handle  collections  with  little  fuss. 
'The  older  employees  seem  to  instigate  collections.  However,  a  group  will  spread  the  word 
that  there  is  a  box  for  Soandso  in  a  certain  department.  Anyone  who  wants  to  contribute  goes 
in  and  gives  50  cents,  as  a  rule.  There  is  no  embarrassment  for  those  who  do  not  want  to  give, 
nor  is  anyone  embarrassed  by  having  to  collect  the  money.” 

Several  readers  set  up  special  funds,  although  a  Baltimore  secretary  pointed  out  that  such  a 
plan  may  run  into  trouble:  "Three  years  ago,  20  of  us  started  giving  15  cents  a  week  to  a  gift 
fund.  Each  girl  brought  a  cake  on  her  birthday,  and  the  club  gave  her  a  $6  present.  This  worked 
well  for  18  months,  when  it  became  so  routine  that  a  girl  regarded  the  $6  allotment  as  a  savings 
account  and  practically  wound  up  buying  her  own  gift.  Some  girls  asked  for  the  cash  instead 
of  a  present. 

"A  new  girl  might  have  a  birthday  shortly  after  starting  to  pay  dues,  and  there  were  hard 
feelings  when  she  received  a  $6  gift.  There  also  was  some  laxness  in  paying  dues.  The  final 
blow  came  when  some  girls  who  were  leaving  wanted  to  'draw  out'  what  they  felt  they  had  paid 
in  over  the  value  of  gifts  they  had  received.  We  disbanded  the  club.  At  first,  there  were  a  few 
protests,  but  the  office  climate  soon  improved.” 


Some  plans  met  with  more  success.  In  one  company,  several  departments  collect  25  cents  a 
week  from  each  employee  for  a  flower  fund.  Other  sections  have  a  coffee  fund  of  10  cents  a  day 
for  two  cups  of  coffee.  The  money  pays  for  the  coffee,  and  the  overage  takes  care  of  any  gift-giving. 
A  large  government  office  has  a  "Sunshine  Club.”  Membership  is  voluntary  and  costs  15  cents 
each  payday  (twice  a  month).  If  a  member  is  ill  for  two  weeks  or  more,  she  receives  a  gift  or 
flowers  worth  $10.  The  club  allots  $25  lor  a  wedding  or  farewell  gift.  Officers  are  elected  to 
tend  the  till  and  select  the  gifts,  usually  after  consulting  friends  of  the  "giftee.” 


In  a  school  office  with  eight  workers,  each  one  puts  15  cents  into  a  kitty  on  payday  (twice  a 
month).  The  division  head's  secretary  is  in  charge  of  the  fund,  which  covers  gifts  and  flowers. 
When  someone  retires,  a  special  collection  is  taken.  The  111  faculty  members  at  the  school  pay 
dues  of  $3.50  a  year  to  a  fund  administered  by  committees.  This  plan  takes  care  of  all  faculty 
gifts,  plus  flowers,  parties,  and  social  functions. 


Employees  in  one  office  contribute  75  cents  to  a  fund  for  sending  flowers  to  co-workers  who 
have  a  death  in  their  immediate  family.  When  the  fund  is  used  up,  another  75  cents  is  con¬ 
tributed.  If  the  group  decides  to  do  something  extra  for  the  bereaved  employee,  they  take 
a  special  collection. 


A  panelist  in  a  Canadian  company  described  its  Staff  Fund.  Staff  members  have  a  percentage 
of  their  salary — usually  1  percent — deducted  from  their  pay  once  a  month.  The  fund  covers 
two  social  functions  a  year,  gifts  to  members  who  retire  or  get  married,  funeral  pieces,  and 
flowers  or  gifts  for  those  who  are  ill.  Length  of  service  determines  the  amount  spent  on  a  retire¬ 
ment  or  wedding  present. 


If  carried  to  excess,  the  panelists  agreed,  office  collections  can  be  "expensive,  time-consuming, 
and  annoying.”  Adopting  one  of  the  plans  mentioned  above  or  setting  limits  on  gift-giving 
may  help  relieve  the  strain  on  a  career  girl's  pocketbook. 


Marilyn  French,  Editor 
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